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THE TOLENTINO COLLECTION 


Mr. Seymour de Ricci, who has written the fol- 
lowing foreword for the Descriptive Llustrated 
Catalogue of the Tolentino Collection, is well 
known to the American public as the former editor 
of Art in Europe and the author of numerous cata- 
logues of public and private collections. Mr. de 
Ricci lectured here last year in uniform as a mem- 
ber of the French High Commission, and again this 
winter was called to lecture in this country on early 
art by the French Institute in the United States. 
Among his works are: “Catalogue of Italian Pic- 
tures in the Louvre”; “Catalogue of the Barthé- 
lemy Rey Collection”; “Objets d’Art du Moyen 
Age et de la Renaissance”; “Louis Seize Furni- 
ture’; “The Book Collector’s Guide’’; ‘““French II- 
lustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century.” 
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XVItH Century WaALNutT CARVED CABINET 
: LIGURIAN ART 


For the American art lover, there is no event more genuinely inter- 
esting than the sale in New York of a great European collection. 
Nothing possibly makes a stronger appeal to an amateur’s curiosity 
than the appearance on the American market of a considerable num- 
ber of works of art hitherto unknown or unseen, buried in castles and 
churches and unearthed for his benefit by an eminent connoisseur. 





XVItH CentuRY WALNUT CARVED CABINET 


FLORENTINE ART 


Coat-or-arMs or Dante Alighieri’s Family 


Italy, for centuries, has been the artistic storehouse of the world; 
it is from Italy that we naturally expect art treasures and up to now 
we have been seldom disappointed. ‘The intense curiosity awakened 
in this country by the Davanzati Palace sale and by the recent dis- 
persal of the Bardini Collection shows how keenly Italian art is appre- 
ciated in America. For several years, Signor Raoul ‘Tolentino has 
been ransacking Italy from the Alps to Otranto. He has brought to- 
gether a large collection of works of art of every description which 
the auctioneer will submit next month to the American public. Visi- 
tors to the American Art Galleries will have ample opportunity to 
appreciate his energy as a collector, his success as a purchaser, his 
discrimination and his taste, and finally his knowledge as an expert in 
Italian and French art. 





XVItrH CrentTuRY CARVED WALNUT CHEST 


(Designed by Michelangelo) 


Tuscan ART 


Personally, Signor Tolentino needs no introduction: a Roman by 
birth, he has traveled extensively and has a perfect experience of the 
art trade and its conditions in Europe. He is well known as a careful 
and judicious buyer, with a keen eye for quality and an almost un- 
canny sharpness in detecting a fake. American museums and private 
collections owe many a satisfactory purchase to his expert assistance. 

I have had much pleasure, as a student of Italian art, in inspecting 
the numerous “objets d’art” Signor Tolentino has brought here this 
spring. Knowing by my personal experience how scarce good works 
—TI may say even indifferent works—are growing in Italy, my first 
impression was surprise at Signor Tolentino’s good fortune in having 
brought together such an extensive and comprehensive collection. My 
second movement, after having studied his treasures, was to congratu- 
late him on his taste and discrimination. 





XVItru Century Tuscan Watnut Carvep TABLE 


Italian furniture of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is for 
Americans a comparatively recent discovery. It has been a most wel- 
come addition to their artistic stores. ‘The days of gilded halls and 
gaudy mansions are past. ‘The modern apartment, with plain white- 
washed walls or monochrome paper, is far closer to the Italian palazzo 
than to the early Victorian palace. French Louis Quinze and Louis 
Seize have their charms, but have also their limitations. And that is 
one of the many reasons why, for instance, the Davanzati Palace sale 
made such a successful appeal to the American buyer. 
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XVItruH Century WaALNUt CARVED SIDEBOARD 
Nortu ITaniaAn ART 


CoaT-OF-ARMS OF THE Duc Visconti of Milan 


Unfortunately for future collectors, the supply of Gothic and 
Renaissance furniture, long since exhausted in France, England and 
Germany, is now rapidly failing in Italy. Much as he might desire to 
do so, Signor ‘Tolentino could not to-day duplicate the collection he 
is offering to American buyers. Even now, for many articles, the 
prospective buyer arrives just ten years too late. A well-known fact 
fully corroborates this statement. Since the beginning of the war, the 
Italian Government has taken over the Palazzo di Venezia at Rome, 
formerly occupied by the Austrian Embassy, and has turned it into a 
Museum of Ancient Arts and Crafts. When it came to furnishing the 





XVte CrentuRY Carved Woop LECTERN 


Nortru Iranian ArT 


rooms, the Government officials searched the churches, schools and 
monasteries for good specimens of Gothic and Renaissance stools, 
tables and cabinets. The harvest was surprisingly meagre. Nearly 


every available piece had, within a few years, left Italy for the United 
States. 





GotHic CAarvED Oak CuHarr. LYoNNESE SCHOOL 


Curiously enough, the only important book on Italian furniture has 
been published in America, and Mr. Odom’s able survey of this field is 
a speaking testimony of the well-deserved favor early Italian furni- 
ture enjoys in this country. 
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CABINET. FRENCH ART 


By JEAN Gouson 


museum pieces like the beautiful lectern here reproduced, a most strik- 
ing specimen of North Italian Gothic, and a few choice examples of 
the French Renaissance, such as the stately chair by a leading artist 
of the Lyonnese School. 
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CarvEeD Watnut: XVItrH CEnrury 


Not only has Signor Tolentino brought with him charming pieces 
of furniture. In several instances he has carried away entire rooms 
with their woodwork and paneling, an achievement of which any 
collector might be proud. ‘Thus we will see, at the American Art Gal- 
leries, the carved walnut panels and cupboards of a tasteful little 
library of the late Tuscan Renaissance from the Medici Palace of 
Marradi, near Florence. And likewise, French decorative art of the 
same period is delightfully exemplified in an imposing dining-room 
from the famous Chateau of Rosny, built for the Duc de Sully about 
1600, and owned in the early nineteenth century by the Duchesse de 
Berry. It is seldom that such a large group of furniture and sculp- 
ture has been moved en bloc across the Atlantic. 





CARVED WALNUT AND Oak MANTEL 


From tHe Henry IV DINING-ROOM IN THE 
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Henry IV DINING-ROOM 


Signor ‘Tolentino has been remarkably successful in his purchases 
of Italian pictures. As well known to all collectors, the restrictions 
placed by the local authorities on the sale and exportation of works of 
art are so tyrannical as to discourage even the most enthusiastic of 
buyers, and it is a pleasant surprise to discover what interesting and 
valuable specimens Signor ‘Tolentino has actually brought over. I 
have selected five of them for the purpose of being here reproduced, 
not only on account of their individual merits, but also as examples 
of the irritating and baffling problems encountered at each step by 
the earnest student of Itahan art. 

Very archaic in style is the Deposition provisionally catalogued as 
of the “Early Sienese School.” Very attractive also in its skilful com- 
position, with the faintly outlined landscape background and the well- 
balanced group of figures round the dead body of the Lord. The art 
historian is reminded of Duccio, but he is also reminded of the admir- 
able work of Pietro Cavallini, and it might well turn out that this sug- 
gestive panel is one of the extremely scarce surviving examples of the 
earliest Roman School. 





PANEL FROM A CASSONE BY THE ‘MASTER OF THE 
BatTtrLeE oF ANGHIARI” 


The dignified “Triumphal Entry into Florence of a Knight of the 
Pazzi Family,” formerly in the great Marcuard Collection, is a most 
interesting Florentine Cassone panel painted about 1440 by the excel- 
lent anonymous artist named by Schubring the “Master of the Battle 
of Anghiari.” He is so closely connected with Paolo Uccello that he 
has been more than once mistaken for him. Examples of his work 
are extremely scarce; not more than fifteen or twenty can be ascribed 
to him with any degree of probability, and most of these are in public 
collections, one for instance in the museum of the New York His- 
torical Society. 





PANEL BY PIETRO CAVALLINI 


As said above, the artist’s name is yet unknown, although Schu- 
bring makes the not unlikely suggestion that he should be identified 
with a gifted follower of Castagno named Giovanni di Francesco del 
Cervelliera da Rovezzano, who died in 1459. 





PaneEL BY MICHELE GIAMBONO 


(Formerly in the Gabriele @Annunzio Collection (Capponaria) 
and W. W. Witkins Collection of Florence) 


The “Madonna and Four Angels” is, in all probability, a Venetian 
primitive. Thanks to the painstaking studies of Lionello Venturi 
and, above all, Laudedeo Testi, such artists as Jacobello del Fiore and 
Michele Giambono are gradually assuming in our minds a concrete 
personality. ‘Their works are extremely scarce in Italy and almost 
unknown outside the Italian peninsula. This Madonna, if specialists 
allow it to be of their school, should prove a welcome addition to any 
American museum. 
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AMBROGIO LORENZETTI TRIPTYCH 


(Formerly in the Bigallo Hospital, Florence) 


More important still is the charming and characteristic triptych 
which the best Italian experts believe to be by Ambrogio Lorenzetti. 
In the center is the seated Virgin with the Child on her knees; on each 
of the side panels a standing Saint. The three smaller medallions 
above show half-figure of the two persons of the Annunciation, with 
the Saviour in the middle. The coat-of-arms above the Virgin’s head 
shows the insignia of the Bigallo at Florence. 


This celebrated foundling-hospital on the Piazza del Duomo has 
long been known to art lovers as the resting-place of valuable works of 
art, such as a fresco by Giottino, painted in 1342, another fresco by 
Niccolo di Pietro Gerini and an important Ghirlandaio. As ascer- 
tained by the Italian authorities, this triptych, as late as the eighteenth 
century, still adorned a room of the hospital, from which it was doubt- 
less removed in some day of political disturbance. 


The ascription to Ambrogio Lorenzetti is to my mind open to 
question. A careful study of the panel shows very close analogies to 
the work of Bernardo Daddi, one of Giotto’s most gifted followers 
and an artist who in the last ten years has attained considerable fame. 
“His small altarpieces,” says Dr. Sirén, “so suitable for private col- 
lections, have been brought to light one after another, and it has been 
discovered that the artist is one of the most attractive and appealing of 
the earlier Florentine Trecento painters. He is the more interesting 
because he inaugurated an essentially new movement in this epoch of 
Florentine art.” 


Pietro FrANcEsco FIORENTINO (PANEL) 


The “Virgin Worshipping the Child” is a characteristic example of 
a Florentine Quattrocento Madonna, in the old frame and in beautiful 
condition, with the arms of the first owners in the lower corner. Pic- 
tures of this type were formerly ascribed to Grafione and to Alessio 
Baldovinetti. Mr. B. Berenson has nowadays successfully established 
their author to be Pierfrancesco Fiorentino and has listed the examples 
from his brush in various museums and collections. Few have this 
quality, hardly any show a landscape background (here we doubtless 
have the walls of San Miniato) and none are in more perfect state of 
preservation. 
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Vircin WorsHIPPING THE CHILD 


By Prerro Francesco FIoRENTINO 
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Tur CELEBRATED SO-CALLED CASA DE Pazzi DoNATELLO STUCCO 
(From the Elder Bardin Collection, Florence) 


The most inspiring manifestation of early Italian art are beyond 
doubt the wonderful sculptures of Donatello and his followers. 
Thanks to the untiring labors of Dr. Bode, we are now in most cases 
able to establish on scientific grounds the ascription of most pieces to 
their true author. Thus, every bust and every relief takes its place in 
the history of art and forms as it were a link of a great chain. 





PoOLYCHROME Stucco By DONATELLO 
(From the Elder Bardini Collection, Florence) 


To obtain original marbles by the greatest Italian artists is now a 
hopeless dream. Practically all the available pieces are locked up in 
public museums, and Mr. Widener’s achievement in purchasing his 
great Donatello statue is a solitary exception to a hard and fast rule. 





PoLycHROME Strucco By DONATELLO 
(From the Elder Bardini Collection, Florence) 


Are, then, the American museums and collectors doomed to do with- 
out genuine Donatellos’ The case is not quite so bad and I may be 
excused for explaining why, as the facts are not generally known to 
the public. Of most early Italian marbles there exist contemporary 
stucco or terra-cotta repetitions, doubtless executed in the artists’ 
studios and sometimes of considerable merit. ‘Twenty or thirty years 
ago, these replicas were not unobtainable in Italy, and Signor Bar- 
dini, the great connoisseur who, in Schubring’s words, has done more 
than any man, except Bode and Muntz, towards the resurrection of 
Medieval Florence, made a small collection of four reliefs by Dona- 
tello, which Signor Tolentino has been fortunate enough to secure and 
bring to America. These four reliefs exist in the Berlin Museum in 
similar examples, which are fully illustrated in the latest catalogue of 
that unrivaled collection. ‘They should appeal to American collectors 
as exceptional and unexpected opportunities to obtain specimens of 
Italy’s most famous master. 
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Stucco By FRANcEscCO pI SIMONE FERRUCCI 


Not less fascinating is the polychrome stucco figure of the Virgin by 
Francesco di Simone Ferrucci. It is the exact model of the Madonna 
crowning the tomb of the lawyer Alessandro Tartagni in the Church 
of San Domenico at Bologna and is thus authentified as a most inter- 
esting document for the museum director and art historian. 





PoLycHROME Stucco BY BENEDETTO DA MAIANO 
(From the Elder Bardini Collection, Florence) 
Likewise the Madonna by Benedetto da Maiano, of which another 


example exists in the Berlin Museum, is closely connected with the fine 
marble relief in the Duke of Montpensier’s Collection, and the Ma- 





POLYCHROME AND GILDED Stucco BY RossELLINO 
(From the Elder Bardini Collection, Florence) 


donna with the Candlesticks is an excellent example of a composition 
ascribed by most authorities to Rossellino, but believed by others to be 
the masterpiece of an anonymous sculptor known as the “Master of 


the Marble Madonnas.”’ 





YELLOW MarpsiE BAS-RELIEF 


By SILVESTRO DELL’? AQUILA 


To these should be added a beautiful example of the art of the 
Abruzzi, a marble Madonna and Child, which experts believe to be 
from the hand of the celebrated Silvestro dell’ Aquila and which shows 
close analogies to his extant works. 





THE SAVIOUR 


By Giovanni Dexia Rossia 
(From the Marquis Vivian Della Robbia’s Collection, Florence) 


Last, but not least, our readers will find here reproduced a remark- 
able bust of the Saviour by Giovanni Della Robbia, much in the style 
of Verrocchio, and which has a most interesting provenance. It comes 
from the collection of Marquis Viviani Della Robbia, the last surviv- 
ing member of the Della Robbia family, and it was the only work of 
art by his illustrious ancestors which he still had in his possession. 
Both as a sculpture and as a historical relic this bust should appeal to 
all art historians, and we can understand that the late Marcel Rey- 
mond should have mentioned it in his books. 





Six oF A Set oF TWELVE CZSARS 


By Pretro Tacca 


(From the Prince Barberini’s Collection) 


Foremost among the stately array of bronzes comes the series of 
busts of the Cesars, formerly in Prince Barberini’s Collection and 
doubtless the work of Pietro 'Tacca, who is known to have been con- 
tinually employed by members of that noble family. 





Bronze SATYR 


By Anpbrea Briosco pA Papova 
(Riccio) 





Prsaro XVtTrH CENTURY Masouica PLATE 


Parr oF SAvONA ROCAILLE PLATES 
(From the Marcuard Collection, Florence) 


No collector is entirely indifferent to the ceramic art. Not to men- 
tion the earlier majolica, which speaks for itself, especially the Deruta 
and Faenza pieces, I will draw attention to the remarkable series of 
Castelli and Savona faience, many examples being from the celebrated 
Marcuard Collection, others bearing signatures of members of the 
Delle Grue family. American collectors would do well to devote at- 
tention to these late Italian wares, which have many delightful qual- 
ities and will in a few years be as scarce and as coveted as some of the 
great early pieces. 





RACHEL AND ELIEZER 


(“Vieux Paris” tapestry, designed by Toussaint Dubreuil, 
and richly woven with gold thread, with the coat-of-arms of 
the Count Foisseret of Franche-Comté) 


If more space were available I would dwell on the textiles and 
embroideries, on the charming set of three “Vieux Paris” tapestries, 
richly woven with gold thread, with biblical subjects, “Rachel and 
Eliezer,” the “Sacrifice of Abraham” and the return of the “Prodigal 
Son.” As shown by the coat-of-arms in the upper portion, they were 
doubtless made for the ancient family of Foisseret in Franche-Comté, 
who bore “‘d’azur au cerf passant d’argent, la téte sommée d’une étoile 
du méme.” 





CoAT-OF-ARMS OF THE Duca Soranzo of Venice 
(From the Professor Dal Zotto Collection) 


FURNITURE: FRENCH GARDE MEUBLE 


Finally, I must at least draw attention to historical relics like the 
furniture from King Louis Philippe formerly at the Chateau d’Ku, 
and the two pieces from the French Garde Meuble, which are among 
the few items sold after 1870 when France made a desperate effort 
to clear off the financial obligations incurred during the war against 
the Prussians. 





Manocany Bronze CaBINET 
(Signed by the Maker. From the Garde Meuble, France) 


Such are a few of the works of art contained in the ‘Tolentino Collec- 
tion. They have been brought together with infinite pains and with 
the most earnest endeavor to select only such pieces as are a worthy 
object of the student’s and collector’s attention. Many of these 
examples, all, I believe, in time, will find their way into public 
museums and permanent galleries. May I express the hope that their 
origin should not be forgotten and that they should carry down to 
future generations the name of the eminent connoisseur who has so 
successfully brought them together. 
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